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GRILLE OF THE LOGGETTA 
By Antonio Gaio 



THE CAMPANILE OF ST. MARK'S 

The collapse of the Campanile of St. Mark's, Venice, on July 14th 
last, centered the world's attention on this famous monument of 
Italian art; and despite the notoriety given to the catastrophe, a 
further word regarding the celebrated structure finds sufficient excuse 
in an art publication. Few piles of similar character have been so 
lauded and so criticised. It has been pictured in print and press till 
no well-read person is unfamiliar with its appearance and surround- 
ings. Singularly, however, the details of its art work have escaped 
the publicity given by repeated reproductions, and are comparatively 
unknown save to the Venetians themselves and to those who visited 
the structure before its masonry crumbled to rubbish. 

The pictures, therefore, I am able to send to Brush and Pencil 
will be of interest to the art-lover. Dating from 888 or 91 1 — authori- 
ties differ as to the founding of the pile — the Campanile has had an 
eventful history. It was struck by lightning repeatedly, was shaken 
by earthquakes at least twice, and on several occasions was threatened 
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by fire during events of public festivity. For centuries the pile 
remained as its first architects designed it — a square tower, severely 
plain, a structure of utility rather than of beauty. But the glory of 

the Venice of the sixteenth 
century demanded some- 
thing more than an un- 
adorned tower of masonry, 
and in 1510 Bartolomeo 
Burno built the arcaded 
section at the top and the 
pointed roof, and thirty 
years later Sansovino de- 
signed the Loggetta. 

It is from this portion 
of the structure that the 
details here pictured are 
taken. The Loggetta was 
designed primarily as a 
mere decoration. Hence 
Sansovino's work was 
hardly a fit subject for the 
strictures that have been 
made upon it, since critics 
have been prone to con- 
sider it as an essential part 
of the tower rather than 
as a means of adornment. 
It is to be doubted if 
the commission to decorate 
the pile could have been 
intrusted to better hands. 
It was Sansovino who re- 
stored and consolidated 
the principal cupola of the 
Basilica of St. Mark's, in 
1527. He had further 
achieved notable successes 
in sculpture by executing 
statues for Venetian 
churches and for the Ducal 
Palace. With the excep- 
tion of the gates, which were modeled by Antonio Gaio, he designed 
the entire Loggetta, and much of the sculpture he executed with his 
own hand. 

The bronze statues in the niches, herewith pictured, are his own 
work. They represent Peace, Apollo, Mercury, and Minerva, and 
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they have ever been regarded as especially fine examples of model- 
ing. Justice, Neptune, and Charity, the bas-reliefs of the screen, are 
supposed to be by two of Sansovino's pupils, Tizano Minio and 
Girolamo di Ferrara, exe- 
cuted from designs by the 
master. The putti, or chil- 
dren, alternating with the 
bas-reliefs, were executed 
at a later day by Antonio 
Gaio, the designer of the 
magnificent bronze gates. 

That the Campanile 
will be restored is an as- 
sured fact, but to what 
extent the new structure 
will be resurrected from the 
material of the old and 
adorned with the sculptures 
that have been famous for 
ages is problematical. 
Much of the art work has 
been mutilated beyond re- 
demption; some pieces 
have escaped with minor 
injuries; and others, as, for 
instance, the bronze gates, 
remain intact. Of the re- 
covered decorations, San- 
sovino's Mercury has lost 
its hands, and his Peace 
has lost its head and right 
arm. Announcement is 
made, however, that every 
possible effort will be made 
to reconstruct the broken 
sculpture, so that when the 
new Campanile rises in the 
verisimilitude of the old it 
will be decorated by the 
same hands as was the 
original celebrated tower. 

Even the matter of reconstructing the Campanile, irrespective of 
its decorations, will not be unattended by difficulties, since the build- 
ers will have to be guided largely by photographs and studies by 
modern artists. Of all the drawings by Sansovino preserved in the 
archives of Italy, nothing relating to the Loggetta has thus far been 
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discovered. It is thought, 
however, that the camera 
and the sketch artist may 
prove fairly safe guides, and 
that the famous old struc- 
ture may eventually be 
duplicated in its entirety. 

In no nation, perhaps, 
is there so much reverence 
for its monuments as in 
Italy, and it is not surpris- 
ing that such prompt steps 
should have been taken to 
restore the Campanile. 
The dust of the ruins had 
scarcely blown away when 
the Council of Venice met 
and voted the sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars 
for restoring the tower, and 
the directors of the Mont 
de Piete promptly supple- 
mented this with twenty 
thousand dollars more. 
Freewill offerings from 
private individuals and mu- 
nicipalities came pouring 
in, so that within a week 
from the collapse of the 
Campanile fully three hun- 
dred thousand dollars had 
been subscribed to perpet- 
uate the old monument in 
a resurrected form. 

As in most cases where 
old monuments have suc- 
cumbed to time, there was 
a hue and cry against restoration. But Italy is too much wrapped 
up in the past, too proud of its relics of antiquity, to listen to the 
popular clamor, and one may confidently expect that a new Cam- 
panile will arise on the spot so long marked by the old one, as 
faithful in its every line to that which crumbled to ruins as the genius 
of Italy's best architects and artists can make it. 

Venice. L. E. Bertini. 




